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THE PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS OF LITERATURE. 1 

IN this course of lectures, which has been designed to promote 
within our university circle a more intelligent and profound 
interest in literature, the most difficult task has been left to the 
last. This task, as I understand it, is to sketch in outline those 
features of human nature to which the student and reader of lit- 
erature must look in explanation of its origin and development, 
and to which all really good literature makes its successful ap- 
peal. But consider how difficult such a task must prove to be ! 
for, on the one hand, I must aim to take into account, as a whole, 
man's product of prose and poetry ; and, on the other hand, I 
must search for the source and the laws of this product, and of 
the judgment passed upon the product, in the entire nature 
of man. 

It will doubtless result in saving time and thought, if a few 
minutes are taken at first to remove certain not infrequent mis- 
understandings touching the subject. It is not a universal con- 
viction, perhaps it is not even a popular impression, that there is 
any discoverable philosophical basis for literature. Probably a 
majority of those writers to-day who wish to have their work 
reckoned with as belonging to literature, concern themselves lit- 
tle enough with the foundations in truth and in reality, on which 
they are trying to build. Occasionally, too, really good writers 
have expressed themselves with scanty respect for the analytic 
study of the principles of literary art and literary criticism. But 
in general this has not been the case. The masters, both in the 

1 One of a course of lectures delivered before the students of Yale University. 
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composition and in the criticism of literature, have usually believed 
in a philosophical basis for their art, and some of them have ex- 
pressed the results of their own reflections with a delightful and 
quickening insight into the truths of philosophy. All these prin- 
ciples, as they have apprehended them, are summed up in the 
one truth, that literature is the supreme product of the idealizing 
and feeling soul of man. Its primal sources and unchanging 
laws are then to be discovered only by gaining a knowledge of 
that being who constructs and appreciates this product. This 
truth Tennyson acknowledged, although in a limited way, when 
he spoke of the literary, and especially of the poetical, description 
of Nature as " seeing ourselves in all we see." It is only necessary 
to reverse a sentence of Wordsworth in a letter to Lady Beau- 
mont in 1 807 to understand the opinion of this poet : " To be 
without love of human nature is to be incapable of a feeling for 
poetry." Although Coleridge is probably not entitled to stand 
in the very front rank of either poets or philosophers, he knew 
well enough the secrets of both poetry and philosophy to be en- 
titled to a respectful hearing. In verse he has written : 

' ' Ah ! from the soul itself must issue forth 
A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud 
Enveloping the earth." 

And in prose he has expressly declared that " no man was ever yet 
a great poet without being at the same time a great philosopher." 
Thus philosophy and poetry stand much nearer together than do 
science and poetry. Science investigates the facts and laws of 
that actual phenomenon we call light, as it comes from its phys 
ical source and spreads over the continents and the oceans, but 
poetry and philosophy also concern themselves with " the light 
that never was on sea and land "; and this light they ascribe to a 
Divine Source shining within the receptive and productive soul 
of man. 

It was not my intention, however, to argue the case thus pre- 
maturely ; but rather to assure any one that he will be in 
good company from the choicest literary circles, if he makes the 
assumption that there is indeed a philosophic basis for literature. 
But this contention might be proven also by an appeal to the 
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historical development of literature and to the very nature of the 
case. 

A word is needed to guard against one other misapprehension. 
The student of literature from the philosophical point of view, or 
the philosopher who discourses upon the principles of literary- 
criticism, is often reproached for an unartistic way of looking at 
nature and at life, or with habitual bad form in the use of langu- 
age. Doubtless philosophy, even when it aims to be philosophy 
of literature, is often enough not literature at all. But to convert 
such literary fault into an argument against the intimate relations 
that actually exist between literature and philosophy, is to fall at 
once into a complete misunderstanding of the whole subject. 
Philosophy can, only a little if any better than science, teach or 
even directly modify the art of literature. But philosophy not 
only can communicate, but it always actually has communicated 
ideas which have moved appreciative minds to give them artistic 
literary expression ; and philosophy can also enable literature to 
come to a better understanding of itself. In his " Essays in Crit- 
icism " Matthew Arnold says : " Creative literary genius does 
not principally show itself in discovering new ideas ; that is rather 
the business of the philosopher." And Professor Ferrier has 
much of history to urge in behalf of his suggestive reversal of 
the ordinary way of looking at this subject : " It is not the poetic 
mind which creates the ideas of beauty and sublimity which it 
utters, but those ideas which, entering into a man, create the 
poetic mind." A notable and impressive instance of this truth is 
the influence of Spinoza's lofty idealistic Pantheism on the subse- 
quent literary movement of which Goethe stands at the head in 
Germany, and which culminated also in the ' Lake Poets ' of 
Great Britain. The uncouth Latin and absurd geometrical tech- 
nique of this excommunicated Jew are certainly not to be com- 
mended from the point of view of the literary artist. But the 
ideas of the ' God-intoxicated ' Spinoza, through the ferment 
they produced in the minds of men who possessed this inborn 
and cultured literary art, were perhaps more influential than they 
could have been, had the philosopher himself been more skilful 
in respect of literary form. 
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Philosophy, then, does not claim either by its discovery of new 
ideas or by its analysis of principles, to communicate the art of 
literature. But by the former, it does quicken to artistic achieve- 
ment ; and by the latter, it shows how the different forms and 
degrees of this art stand related to that soul of man, from which 
all literature springs and to which it makes its final appeal. 

If, then, any young poet or writer of novels and essays, cries 
out against accepting the discipline or leadership of philosophy : 

" Why labor at the dull mechanic oar, 
When the fresh breeze is blowing, 
And the strong current flowing 
Right onward to the eternal shore?" 

the philosophic sage can only answer : " Sail on, young friend, 
and success to your voyage ! But time will discover whether 
the ' fresh breeze ' is other than your own windy feeling, the 
' strong current ' more significant than a mere emotion of giddi- 
ness ; and whether your craft is being steered or swept toward 
any well-defined shore, either temporal or eternal." 

But let us now go straight to our inquiry after the philosophical 
basis of literature. This inquiiy we shall try to answer, first, by 
gathering the separate thoughts into a single sentence that, in 
simple and fairly intelligible terms, shall express them all in their 
unity of mutual relations. This sentence we shall then analyze, 
so that it shall afford opportunity for a brief consideration of each 
of these thoughts, considered as an essential part of the unity. 

If, then, I am asked, What — in a compressed description — do 
you call the true ' philosophical basis of all literature ?' I answer: 
the philosophical basis of literature, in general, is Mem' s power to 
express his ideas of value in language whose form commends itself 
to a cultivated cesthetical appreciation as suitable to such ideas. 
Now this sentence implies a certain ideal unity in the soul of man 
which, so far as the present inquiry is concerned, has at least 
three great aspects, or groups of so-called powers. These are all 
distinctively human ; little or no approach to any one of the three 
is made by any of the lower animals. Even the most highly de- 
veloped of the ' primates ' below man, however we may decide 
the question as to their ability to produce and to use an instru- 
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merit essentially like human language, have nothing in the re- 
motest degree resembling the development of literature. And 
for my purpose it is enough to say that only man has attained 
that outfit of powers which is implied in even the crudest and 
most unworthy, yet significant, attempts at what we call ' litera- 
ture.' 

I have just s oken of the philosophical basis or source of 
literature, and of its production, appreciation, and criticism, as hav- 
ing somehow three aspects which need to be distinguished for pur- 
poses of further analysis, although belonging to the unity of the 
one soul. These are, first, ' the power of language,' with all that 
is implied as essential to this phrase ; and, second, the power of 
shaping and appreciating the form of language so as to make it 
suitable to the ideas which the language expresses ; and, finally, 
the power to apprehend and to estimate a certain kind of ideas, 
such as I have ventured to call 'ideas of value.' A fuller treat- 
ment of the philosophy of literature would, therefore, include 
these three principal topics : the philosophy of language, the 
philosophy of form, and the philosophy of ' ideas of value.' 
Without any pretence of even touching upon all the important 
considerations which fall under these three heads, I shall now 
speak briefly of each of these three. 

That literature requires language, that the origin and develop- 
ment of literature are dependent upon the origin and develop- 
ment of language in the individual, and in the race at large, 
needs no proof. The philosophical principles involved are most 
obvious when we consider words as they issue from the mouth 
of the speaker and address themselves to the listening and appre- 
ciative ears of his fellow men. It is impossible to understand or 
to criticise the art of literature unless we are at liberty to con- 
sider how the expression of ideas of value is going to sound 
when the written symbols are translated into their proper oral 
form. Yet the same principles, although in a more concealed 
and subtle manner, belong to the philosophy of literature con- 
sidered as the expression of the same ideas and feelings by sym- 
bols which make their first appeal to the attentive eye. 

Now the philosophy of language — man's supreme and distinc- 
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tive means of expressing the infinitely varied changes in the 
' stream of consciousness ' — involves a knowledge of human 
nature throughout. So that the philosophical basis of literature, 
since literature is first of all, and always, and however we may 
believe it, language, involves the survey of man as capable of 
producing and appreciating language. Therefore, no one can 
rightly appreciate, much less fitly criticise, a literary product, 
who is incapable of understanding, in a truly philosophical way, 
this expression of man's ideas and feelings by means of oral 
and written words. 

I cannot, of course, attempt even to enumerate those laws of 
all language which are derived from the truth that language itself 
is always the product of the observing, thinking, feeling and pur- 
posive soul of man. But I may, perhaps, emphasize the im- 
portance of the philosophical point of view for the study of 
language, if I describe, in few words, what this point of view is. 
This point of view invites us to look deeper down, and further 
back, and higher up, than the mere grammarian, lexicographer, 
or philologist. For these students of language, unless they are 
also philosophers, words are indeed dead things — notice, they are 
' things ' and they are ' dead.' But, in truth, words are never 
mere things, and they are never dead. For what, indeed, is the 
actual state of the case, and what are those facts of experience of 
which the philosophy of language must take account ? Words 
have no permanent material existence such as things have. 
Their material existence is, at most, nothing but a series of black 
lines or dots upon a background of white or tinted paper. 
But these are, properly speaking, symbols of words and not 
words. For language itself comes into existence only as it flows 
forth from the soul of a living man, with the soul's ideas, pas- 
sions, and plans behind it, and, then, as a swift-winged mes- 
senger of these ideas, passions, and plans, it flies to another soul 
of a living man, and if it can find no entrance there, it ceases to 
be as quickly as it sprang into being at the first. 

This philosophical idea of what language is may be further vivi- 
fied by considering the relations between the inner word and the 
outer word, the soul, that is moulding this expression of itself, 
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and the air, that responds as marvellously as do the molecules of 
a Cremona to every shade of the soul's conscious life. In 
our psychological laboratory we are at present investigating 
graphic representations of the various vowels and consonants 
as they succeed each other in some poetical passage — we 
will say when this particular passage is being recited by some 
particular reader. Not only does every vowel and every conso- 
nant appear to have its own exceedingly complicated and beauti- 
ful sound-wave form, but every speaker's vowels and consonants, 
as respects their peculiar modifications and arrangements in rela- 
tion to one another, bear the impress of being perpetually 
moulded to that particular man's mind. We know, too, that 
man's psycho-physical apparatus for the production of this in- 
finite variety of articulated sounds, and his corresponding ap- 
paratus for appreciating such variety, involve the whole of that 
vast and complex difference which lies between man and the 
other animals. To speak of either reason, the inner word, or 
speech, the outer word, as something added to the faculties of 
the other animals, somewhat as a mansard roof used to be added 
to some building of still older fashion, is very antiquated 
biology and psychology. 

He, then, who thinks to get a knowledge of language which 
will fit him to understand or to appreciate literature, by an ac- 
quaintance with grammars, dictionaries and philological treatises, 
regarded as something cut off from the conscious ideas, passions 
and intentions of the human soul, is quite sure to fail. But the 
grammar, the dictionary, the philological treatise, have their 
place for the student of literature, when they teach him how to 
reproduce the more exact shades of the idea, passions, and inten- 
tions in which any particular literary product had its origin. 
Otherwise, the study of language is no better introduction to the 
enjoyment and appreciation of literature than is the dissection of 
the lepidoptera, or the minute examination of the fossils of the 
Crustacea. 

Once more, then, let me say that from the philosophical point 
of view words are always fluid, alive and full of the soul that is 
their maker. In every utterance, each man makes his own Ian- 
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guage, moulding it as best he can to reveal or to conceal his own 
real mind, or to make some other kind of impression upon the 
minds of others. But in doing this he is obliged to avail himself 
of the resources developed by the race. Within certain limits he 
is the moulder of the fluid air, or of the less facile but more dur- 
able fluid from his pen ; but he has himself been in all his past 
history, and always will be, moulded by the experience of his an- 
cestors and of his community, as this experience has stored itself 
in the spoken and written language of his time. And this vital 
process of moulding and being moulded, by the distinctively hu- 
man means of language, never for an instant stands still. Your 
words and mine are the achievements of a particular family of 
men whose roots go back to the remotest antiquity, and the vital 
sap of which has been drawn from many climates and various 
soils. But your words are yours, and my words are mine. And 
every time we speak or write anything, we might well enough 
hear the whispers of millions of the souls of men now dead : ' Son 
of man, thou art one of an innumerable company bound to- 
gether by the invincible but subtile bounds of a common language. 
This is an invaluable heritage : make as much of it thine own as 
thou can'st. But put thine own living and glowing soul into these 
words. For not to improve the heritage is folly ; and to waste or 
to misuse it is sin.' 

Before leaving this branch of our subject, an illustration may 
be helpful, even if it concern those details in which only the 
trained student finds the delights of minute researches. Let us 
suppose that the question be raised : In what principles of hu- 
man nature must we find our explanation of the pleasure which 
alliteration gives ; and as well our practical maxims for regulating 
the use of this literary device ? Whence the vital source of "apt 
alliteration's artful aid"? For example, why does Keble please 
by the very sound of his words when he exhorts us 

' ' To love the sober shade 
More than the laughing light " ? 

What is the secret, so far as this particular principle is in- 
volved, of that astonishing vividness of the description of Mil- 
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ton, which makes us fairly see the monster bulking up into ex- 
istence : 

" Behemoth, biggest born of earth, upheaved 
His vastness " ? 

Why does Browning's scorn of the petty claims of physical 
science to measure and account for the whole realm of existence, 
seem fairly to hiss, in the second line of this couplet : 

" Man makes acoustics deal with the sea's wrath, 
Explains the choppy cheek by chymic law ' ' ? 

What could justify Goethe, with such disregard for exquisite 
sensitiveness to agreeable sound, in employing the guttural ' ch ' 
five times in succession in one of the opening lines of Hermann 
and Dorothea ? 

The thorough discussion of the psychology of alliteration, 
even as one problem among many, would take us much too far 
afield. But there are three principles involved in all such in- 
stances as those just given, which I will merely enumerate. The 
first of these is the psycho-physical principle of economy, both 
in the utterance and in the appreciation of words. When the 
organism of speech or of hearing is, so to speak, set in a given 
direction, the pleasure of utterance or of appreciative hearing is 
enhanced by the greater ease with which the organic activity is 
continued in the same direction. But an excessive appeal to this 
form of pleasure at once awakens a distaste of repetition which 
is like the displeasure of the sated appetite. Second, the more 
intellectual pleasures of recognition are also appealed to by all 
successful alliteration. These pleasures resemble, in a lower de- 
gree, those experienced when a musical composition returns to 
the familiar tempo and to the familiar theme. More special and 
important still is, third, the exact adaptation to the ideas and 
feelings which must be aroused by the distinctive characteristics 
of the repeated sounds. The liquids of the ' laughing light ' in 
Keble's couplet are finely contrasted with the sobriety of the 
sibilant, and the following grave vowels of the ' sober shade.' 
The slow-moving labials of Milton are like the very upheaving of 
the vastness of Behemoth. Browning's hard c's are like the snap- 
ping of fingers, or the defiant rattle of castanets, in one's face- 
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And what can be more artistically appropriate than the gentle 
grumble of the old inn-keeper as he declares : 

Mochf ich mich doch niclU rilhren voiti Plats. 

The second part of that philosophical basis on which all litera- 
ture reposes, and to which it appeals, is the philosophy of form. 
And here, again, as in the case of language, man is the only being 
of which we have experience, who has any natural and necessary 
regard for form, as in itself considered. Says a writer on the 
psychology of the beautiful from the biological point of view : 
" No creature below man can be supposed to have any regard to 
form as form, that is, considered in itself — a regard that must come 
into all perception and feeling of the beautiful." This conclu- 
sion is not modified by facts still in dispute between different 
theories of evolution over the influence of sexual selection in the 
case of certain species of birds, or of beetles. Even the great 
advocate of this influence, Darwin, is reported to have confessed 
that the tail of a peacock made him sick. And, indeed, we 
might well sympathize with the biologist in saying this ; for to 
suppose that such a brainless and stupid bird puts any truly 
assthetical and conscious estimate upon the formal qualities of its 
own caudal appendage, would be to make it surpass indefinitely 
the artistic cultivation of the most distinguished modern colorists. 

But man, always and eveiywhere, even in the lowest and 
crudest of his products, manifests the desire to give an added 
excellence to these products by selective attention to their form. 
Man, always, everywhere, and in respect to all sorts of things, 
responds to excellence of form with feelings of pleasurable ap- 
preciation. In the most complicated and most highly developed 
of the arts, in the art of poetic and dramatic literature, therefore, 
those activities of the soul from which the formal elements spring, 
and to which they appeal, are most influential. The philosophy 
of form is, accordingly, necessary for the understanding and the 
intelligent estimate of the art of literature. 

Now any attempt to treat thoroughly the philosophy of form 
must at once recognize how profoundly the entire soul of man 
is here involved. The most fundamental experience is undoubt- 
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edly a certain kind of pleasurable appreciative feeling, which 
springs up in human consciousness whenever the eye sees, the ear 
hears, or the mind contemplates objects that are found in preferred 
ways. The reasons and the laws of this feeling are not, at first, 
apparent to the persons who experience it. The vastly superior 
freedom of man in the control of his activities is also involved in 
the creation and appreciation of excellence of form. Modern 
psychology is coming better to understand how impulsive and 
mechanical are even those most complicated constructive activ- 
ities which the lower animals display. The bees build their cells 
in shape that excites the wonder and admiration of the trained 
student of physics. But the bees neither feel the excellence of 
the forms they give to these cells, nor do they move in building 
them much otherwise than as sentient machines. The artistic 
work of man, on the contrary, is relatively free. He shapes his 
materials to please and satisfy his regard for excellence of form, 
and according to his will. Then, finally, he tries to understand 
what he has done. He asks himself the question why. He in- 
vestigates the laws of excellence in form, and the reasons for the 
estimate he puts upon the different examples of form. For the 
feeling and freedom of art precede the understanding of laws and 
of reasons ; art is before either artistic criticism or the philosophy 
of form. 

It is when the more definitely artistic appreciation of form as 
form takes the place of merely utilitarian considerations, or of 
the yet lower and quite slothful disregard of the way things are 
' properly ' done, that art begins. This line — hard enough in 
many cases to distinguish — informs us where mere building is 
superseded by architecture, whether good or bad. It is the same 
line that divides the fantastic and wild gesticulations, and horrid 
howlings of the dance of the dervish from that combination of 
rhythmic sounds and rhythmic bodily movements, in which were, 
in part, the beginnings of the art of music and of dancing. We 
have seen that the supremely human means of expressing the 
soul's life of thought and feeling is language. All language, 
however, is by no means literature. In the widest meaning of 
the word, ' literature ' implies regard for the forms of language, as 
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form. If man did not naturally and necessarily strive after, and 
appreciate the attainment of, the ' more excellent way ' of say- 
ing things, there would be no art of literature. 

It may be objected that the philosophical basis of literature has 
been made altogether too broad by laying it in man's universal re- 
gard for form as form. For, consider how absolutely devoid of 
all literature the great majority of mankind has always been ; how 
low is the standard of good form which satisfies the multitude of 
readers even among those peoples where literature has been most 
•cultivated ; and how very few are those specimens of literature 
which have commended themselves in a permanent and universal 
way to this regard of mankind. All these modifications of the 
claims which it might be imagined that the philosophy of form, 
as applied to literature, would set up, are, indeed, true to the facts. 
But they in no respect change our conclusions as to the basis of 
literature in the philosophy of form. Savages have, indeed, no 
literary development ; the literary tastes of the multitude are 
everywhere low, and I doubt whether they are to be much im- 
proved by much reading ; and ' masterpieces ' are, of course, ex- 
ceedingly rare. Yet there is another side to our experience 
which presents itself to the philosophic mind. A contemplation 
of this side makes me bold to affirm that the most essential 
and enduring laws of literary form, are unconsciously followed 
and unwittingly appreciated by mankind at large. 

Some years ago I knew a graduate of this university who had 
made himself familiar with the languages, customs, and ideas of 
the inhabitants of certain South Sea Islands, rarely or never 
visited before by civilized man. Their inhabitants were savages 
and many of them were cannibals ; but our alumnus, with that 
adaptability to men of all sorts which we wish to cultivate in this 
university, got on well with these savages. Among the other 
exploits which he narrated to me was this : he translated into 
their language considerable portions of Homer's Odyssey, and 
read them before an assembly of native chiefs and other notables 
from adjacent islands. The delight of his audience was not less 
sincere, and was probably much more emphatic in expression, 
than that which would be manifested by a Yale audience if trans- 
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lations were read before them, from the great Epic, by our own 
distinguished Homeric scholar. These savage men recognized in 
Homer's hero a man after their own heart; and Homer's way of 
depicting the experiences of this hero quite captivated them. In 
general, a close and sympathetic acquaintance with savage peoples 
shows that they often set a very high value on the form of ex- 
pressing their thoughts and feelings ; and that their speeches and 
songs and folk-lore are by no means wanting in excellence of liter- 
ary form. Indeed, many of the orations of Indian chiefs come 
far nearer to being literature than do most of the speeches of 
our Congressmen ; and the poetry of not a few savage litterateurs 
is, in my judgment, rather superior to Walt Whitman and other 
much praised writers. 

If, however, the student of the philosophy of form is required 
to put his settled conclusions — not to say his vaguer opinions — 
into definite formulas, or laws, he finds his task exceedingly diffi- 
cult. For, in the first place, such so-called laws, when stated 
with any approach to that exactness and universality which the 
very conception of 'law' seems to demand, often appear to 
contradict each other. And, in the second place, examples of 
the art of literature which have actually commended themselves 
in a fairly successful way to the taste of numerous experts, may 
be adduced in seeming contradiction of each of these laws. 

To give an instance : the form of a successful work of litera- 
ture must comply with the principle of unity. But if this very 
principle of unity be made too rigid in form, then the life of the 
literary artist will break its bonds and assert its freedom by bring- 
ing other formal principles into action. Or, again, a certain balance 
of parts, an application of the judgment in accordance with the 
principle of proportion, is necessary to the best literary form. 
But here also, to secure extreme nicety of proportions, to make 
the dominance of a balancing judgment too conspicuous, may 
become a fault of form. 'Slap-dash,' 'hodge-podge' use of 
language is shocking to the literary artist ; but excess of ex- 
quisiteness becomes distasteful in another way. Again, in the 
sublimer passages of literature there is a breadth, a swing, a 
soaring of the utterance which corresponds to the incomprehen- 
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sible and unfathomable nature of the feelings and ideas of the 
soul. These passages are examples of what Matthew Arnold 
called 'the grand style.' The short, snappy, and axiomatic or 
epigrammatic sentence is out of place in expressing such ideas 
and feelings ; it is quite ineffectual, if not contemptible. But the 
exact border-line between that grand style which succeeds in 
conformity with the laws of excellence in form, and that other 
style which is bombastic and so becomes ludicrous, is by no 
means easy to draw in principle. 

Now it is just this complicated relation between the positive 
statement of the separate principles of the philosophy of form 
and the limitation or negation of the same principles which 
arouses the profoundest interest in the philosopher. For if he 
can understand this, he may be prepared to estimate one of the 
corner-stones of the philosophical basis of literature. Those of 
you who are intimately acquainted with Lessing's Laocoon — the 
work over which Goethe exclaims : " With what delight we 
saluted this luminous ray which a thinker of the first order 
caused to break forth from its clouds " — will remember how 
Lessing calls attention to the characteristic differences between 
the Greek and the Roman principles of form. Naturalness and 
freedom were dominant among the Greeks ; the Homeric 
heroes and even the heroes of the Attic period of the tragic poets, 
lament and cry out for sympathy. But among the Romans, 
dignity, tranquil endurance, scorn to express the sufferings of the 
soul were the fitting forms of conduct for the typical hero. 
Which of these is the right attitude toward suffering ? How shall 
he meet death who would meet it as becomes a noble man ? Shall 
he follow Bryant in his Thanatopsis and calmly approach his 
grave, " Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch about him 
and lies down to pleasant dreams"; or shall he challenge his 
last great enemy with the cry of Browning's Prospice and say : 

" Fear death . . . 
No let me taste the whole of it, fare like my peers, 
The heroes of old, 

Bear the brunt, in a minute pay glad life's arrears 
Of pain, darkness and cold ' ' ? 
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I have just said that it is this complexity of considerations, this 
opposition of the negative to the positive, this freedom, sometimes 
antagonizing, and then intelligently adopting or blindly yielding 
to the reign of law, this expansion toward the Infinite, with all 
its mysterious sublimity, and the following return to the precise 
and the intelligble, this charm of quiet, commonplace living that 
somehow needs at times to be broken with the most awful storms 
of disastrous passion, or the yet more awful blows of inescapable 
fate ; it is all this that gives the clue to the true philosophy of 
form. For all this range of opposing forms of experience belongs 
to the one life of the human soul, as that life is lived out in its 
fullness by the individual, and in a yet grander fullness by the 
race. 'It is all in ' this life ; the opposition belongs to this life. 
And the art of literature, we are again reminded, has for its task 
the expression of this life in language, whose form shall command 
appreciative feeling and commendatory judgment. The form of 
literature is, then, set by the total soul of man, speaking of its 
own life to itself in a manner to win appreciation of itself. This 
is the essential truth of the declaration of Goethe that the basis 
of the precepts about the three unities is in the law of the com- 
prehensible ('das Fassliche '). But this so-called ' comprehension ' 
which must be secured by the form of the literary product is not 
purely, and perhaps is not chiefly, a logical affair. It is a vital 
seizure, involving both mind and heart, of the meaning of the 
experience which the language sets forth. Hence the laws of 
literary form are themselves as facile and yet external in their 
foundations, as varied but essentially unitary, as puzzling in the 
inexactness of their individual applications, although as universal 
in their prominent characteristics, as is human life itself. All the 
correct forms are referable to the various satisfactions belonging 
to the complex nature of the soul of man. Man is made to play 
and made to work, made to suffer and made to be happy, made 
to look near at hand and appreciate the delicate and minute, and 
yet made to look beyond the stars and behind the sensuous and 
beneath the seeming, and wonder what is hidden there. He is 
made to love and to hate, to be content at home and to roam 
the universe over with wearisome attempts to quiet his dis- 
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content ; he is made to have friends and enjoy them, and to en- 
dure if not enjoy the fiercest of contests with his innumerable 
foes. He lives, and he is made to enter into an expressible ful- 
ness of life ; he dies, but not before he has inquired, and feared, 
and hoped, and speculated, as to what awaits him beyond. 
And literature is the supreme expression of thought and feeling 
that goes with it all. Its form knows this one general law : Ex- 
press the experience of thought and feeling in language that has 
the form fitted to itself. The laws of form are set by the differ- 
ent experiences of man within the limitations of his ever develop- 
ing ideal of a rich and perfect spiritual life. 

But just as all language is not literature, whether good or bad, 
so all ideas, whether true or false, are not fitted for literary ex- 
pression. It is only the ' ideas of value ' which it belongs to 
literature to strive to set forth in language of suitable form. 
Mere form, even if mere form could be good form, would not 
constitute literature ; for this there must be the expression of a 
certain kind of ideas in and through the form. But ideas of 
themselves, or ideas so connected as to constitute what we call 
truth, whether of fact or of principle (mere ideas or ' truth for its 
own sake ') cannot give birth to the higher forms of literature. 
The ideas must be apprehended, construed and expressed so as 
to awaken an appreciation of their worth. It is not ' truth for its 
own sake ' — if indeed these words convey any conception that 
can be made clear — which sets alight and aglow the tongue or 
pen of the literary artist ; it is rather the truth as it comes into 
the sphere of human interest, and shows itself a thing of value 
for the mind, and heart, and practical life of man. 

In saying this I do not mean, of course, to divide ideas and 
truths into two separate classes — those that have value and those 
that have no value. But what I do mean is this, that, until 
any particular idea or truth appears to the human soul as some- 
thing which concerns its own welfare, and is therefore seized upon 
both intellectually and heartwise as a somewhat having worth, it 
cannot take to itself literary form. And however clearly and 
concisely such idea or truth may be expressed, unless it is also 
so expressed as to set forth and appeal to the sense of worth 
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which belongs to it, its expression is not that of literature. It is 
customary to say that mathematics, physical science, pragmatic 
history and philosophy are not literature ; and this is, in general, 
true. But the moment that the soul which is expressing any of 
the ideas or truths of these disciplines is seized with that enthu- 
siasm, that emotional warmth and illumination which comes 
with an apprehension of the value of mathematical, scientific or 
philosophical ideas and truths, at that moment the tendency 
arises to aim at a genuine literary form of expression. The story 
of Archimedes leaping from the bath with his cry of ' Eureka,' 
and boasting, with a pride beyond that of any of Homer's brag- 
gart warriors, that, give him the chance, he would show us all 
how to move the world, is a piece of literature. The ' unfeeling ' 
demonstration of the properties of the lever is not literature. In 
general, the two earlier Critiques of Kant are not literature ; but 
much of the Critique of Judgment, which deals with the philos- 
ophy of the beautiful, comes nearer to satisfactory literary form. 
And when the vision of the beauty and the grandeur of his phil- 
osophical ideas becomes too bright and strong for the great thinker 
to regard chiefly the mere truthfulness and exact expression of 
these ideas, he breaks forth at times into bits of a truly fine style 
of writing. For example, there is Kant's apostrophe to the idea 
which he elsewhere declares "fills the mind with an ever new 
and increasing admiration and awe ": " Duty ! thou sublime and 
mighty word that doth embrace nothing charming or insinuating, 
but requirest submission, and yet seeketh not to move the will 
by threatening aught that would arouse natural aversion or ter- 
ror What origin is there worthy of thee ; and where is 

to be found the root of the noble descent which proudly rejects 
all kindred with the inclinations ?" Goethe's great superiority to 
Byron was not so much a matter of form ; it was, primarily a 
superiority of grasp upon his ideas of value. This, too, it was 
which made Burke's writings and speeches literature — the three- 
fold great man in politics, letters, and philosophy. 

Without claiming to give an exhaustive classification of the 
ideas of value which literature strives fitly to express, and with- 
out forgetting that the classification we propose is not made by 
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drawing fixed lines between mutually exclusive considerations, 
we may say that there are three kinds of these ideas. The ideas 
that have the value of happiness, the ideas that have the value of 
force and of sublimity, the ideas that have the value of moral ex- 
cellence ; these three kinds of ideas of value furnish subjects 
for literary expression. Neither of these three kinds of value can 
be wholly resolved away, or resolved into either of the other two. 
Yet they are not to be thought of, or given artistic expression, 
as wholly apart. The life, the love, and the admiration of the 
whole soul of man is involved in each one ; although sometimes, 
yes ! often enough, he has to make a choice among the three. 
Literature can never free itself from its obligations to each one of 
these three kinds of ideas that have worth. But, inasmuch 
as it must express, in form fitted for appreciation, the entire life 
of the soul, it must lend itself to each of the three ; only thus 
can it fulfil its own three-fold mission. This three-fold mission 
is to soothe sorrow and increase happiness ; to encourage hero- 
ism, and to exalt the mysterious and sublime side of human 
nature in its relations to external nature, to God, and to destiny ; 
and, finally, to promote the moral development of the individual 
and of the race. For man's soul is sensitive and suffers all 
the more because it can frame for itself such unattainable 
ideals of happiness. But it is also fascinated and quickened 
by exhibitions of power, and purified and strengthened by the 
feelings of awe and of mystery. And it is under obligation to 
strive after and to approbate the moral ideals of conduct and 
of character. I shall, therefore, briefly illustrate the relations of 
literature to each of these three kinds of ideas of value. 

One of the important differences between the merely utilitarian 
or the scientific way, and the literary way of appreciating and in- 
terpreting nature may be mentioned at this point. There can be 
no doubt that Professor Tyndall was much nearer to poetical and 
religious truth when musing in the Alps, than when giving ex- 
perimental lectures upon physics at home. The thrill of joy over 
the beauty of the mountains seemed to him, due, however, to 
"the forgotten associations of afar-gone ancestry." This un- 
scientific enthusiasm must have, he thinks, an explanation in bi- 
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ological science. Now the explanation may be science, or not ; 
for my part I do not think it has the slightest claim to a place 
within the border-lands of science. At all events it would be 
difficult to give this explanation literary form. But the moment 
his ideas, however awakened in their natural surroundings, be- 
gin to take to themselves the worth which the feelings appre- 
ciative of beauty and sublimity impart, the scientific Tyndall has 
to invoke the aid of Wordsworth, or of some other poet, to de- 
scribe in fitting form his entire experience. The two must say : 

" I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interposed, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man." 

Here, too, is the secret of that charm which the truly great 
poets can give to the commonest things of man's daily life. The 
ideas of these things, and of the relations they sustain to us, are 
never present as mere matters of fact, or of law. But they are 
somehow invested by the language that describes them, with the 
interest to which they are entitled for the sober and quiet happi- 
ness they yield to appreciative minds. The daisy, the violet, 
among flowers, has its idea schematically but truthfully repre- 
sented by the science of botany ; but this is not literature. Let 
its idea be made vital with a feeling for the value of the happi- 
ness it produces in a human soul, and it may be made the sub- 
ject of literature. It would task the resources of the most skil- 
ful poet to make a poem on ' The Daisy ' which would warm 
the soul of a Maine farmer — the pest of whose life is this same 
daisy. So, too, the cottages and hovels of Scotland and Eng- 
land, when described from the point of view held by the man of 
sanitary science, and according to truth of fact, are not apt to pro- 
duce literature. But when the ideas of them are invested with 
the worth that belongs to the associated domestic and religious 
happiness, these mean and trivial structures inspire the feelings 
in which poetic forms of expression arise. Witness the charm 
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with which Keble surrounds the simple and quiet things of the 
religious life of the common people. From the utilitarian and 
sanitary points of view nothing better than complete destruction 
could happen to these homes. But the appreciative ' home- feel- 
ing ' which gives value to them leads us to join in the prayer of 
the poet : 

' ' Since all that is not Heaven must fade, 
Light be the hand of Ruin laid 
Upon the home I love." 

It also comes under the application of this principle that the 
literary art is so potent for the time being to make men disregard 
their most settled convictions as to what is truth of science, and 
even of morals, and thus lend their sympathy and admiration to 
what is opposed to their convictions. The ascetic may think 
that rustic dancing is vulgar, and professional dancing mostly 
indecent, and both immoral. Yet he will find it difficult, if he 
has the slightest appreciation for the commoner kind of literary 
skill, to repress a little glow of appreciative and good-humored 
feeling, as he reads, for example, in Sir John Suckling's " Ballad 
on a Wedding" : 

" Her feet beneath her petticoat 
Like little mice stole in and out, 

As if they feared the light : 
But Oh ! she dances such a way ! 
No sun upon an Easter day 

Is half so fine a sight." 

He may be a ' total abstainer,' and the very thought of over- 
eating may bring on an attack of dyspepsia, and yet he can 
scarcely hear unmoved the finer specimens of the drinking songs, 
or of the songs in celebration of feasting. In his very sugges- 
tive essay on poetry, Professor C. C. Everett asks why men sing 
drinking songs and not eating songs, and proposes to match " O 
landlord, fill the flowing bowl!" with a song beginning: "O 
landlord, bring the loaded platter ! " Now, without questioning 
the aesthetic form of either of these attempts at poetry, the funda- 
mental truth about them both seems to me to be this : Literature 
is not quickened by the mere fact that man, like any other ani- 
mal, has to eat and drink, and that he gets pleasure in the grati- 
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fication of these appetites. It is because man, alone among the 
animals, appreciates with his higher sentiments the way in which 
the appetites are gratified, the manner of the eating and drinking. 
The very language of that imagination and that aesthetical feeling 
on which literary form depends for its product and for its suc- 
cessful appeal, shows us that with man these sensuous things 
have a significance which lies beyond and rises above themselves. 
Animals feed, men eat ; fressen is the word for brutes, but essen 
is the word for human beings. The verbal pictures of man eat- 
ing and drinking must somehow get to themselves a value of 
happiness that is of a higher order than dogs and swine experi- 
ence, in order to become themes for literature. And herein lies 
the secret of the consummate art of the Homeric Epic. Every 
common thing — not only the shield of Achilles and the palaces 
of kings, but even the construction of the most insignificant ob- 
ject and the utterance of the most paltry words — is invested with 
the feeling of value, because somehow connected with the happi- 
ness of man. 

Before quitting this sphere of the ideas that have the value of 
happiness, I wish to suggest a thought with reference to a hotly 
contested point in literary criticism. It is the apparent view of 
certain realists of the extreme sort that all kinds of ideas and 
truths are fit subjects for literature — commonplace, disgusting, 
indecent, no matter what ; and that the business of literature 
is to report in a lively and entertaining way, the exact facts of 
nature and of human life. This is, really, to reduce the basis of 
literature to mere form, and by no means the highest kind of 
form at that. Carried to this extreme (or, if you please, cari- 
catured in this way) the qualities of the successful litterateur' are, 
in the main, the qualities of a successful reporter upon a cosmo- 
politan daily. Now I wish to protest against this conception of 
literature as totally false ; it is not, and never can be, such 'stuff' 
out of which art is made. But notice I do not say that the com- 
monest and even most painful facts of human experience may 
not be made the subjects of literary handling in a legitimate and 
commendable way. The true artist can make a picture of a 
dung-heap and its adjacent foul pool. But he must invest his 
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chosen subject with ideas of value. One of the greatest of the 
world's paintings is Rembrandt's "School of Anatomy." But 
what appreciative soul ever stood before that work of art and 
thought simply of the distressing facts of the dissecting room, 
or the truths of the anatomy of the thoracic and abdominal cav- 
ities ? Or, again, who ever entered a Russian eating-house or a 
peasant's hovel in the company of Tolstoi without feeling that the 
effect of his realistic word-painting of the scene is somewhat like 
the effect of this picture of the great Dutch artist ? Ideas of value 
are not, however, to be seized by art as though they were sep- 
arated from reality and from human experience ; but fact of re- 
ality never gives birth to art until the fact is warmed and glorified 
into an idea of value. 

If literature were inspired only by this class of ideas of value, 
it would strive to make its work correspond with Milton's descrip- 
tion — 

' ' Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breast; no weakness, no contempt, 
Dispraise, or blame ; nothing but well and fair." 

But to' be happy or unhappy is not all of human life ; and prob- 
ably to be happy is not the best part of life. There are ideas 
that have a value which is not connected with the pleasures and 
pains of mankind. We may not perhaps be moved by Coleridge's 
" Hymn in the Vale of Chamouni," to exclaim : "that miserable 
word enjoyment, which falls infinitely short of the high aesthetic 
experience and may be a thousand leagues aside from it, having 
nothing to do with it whatever, etc." But we must make our 
philosophical theory cover the facts of the development of literature 
in its highest forms. And the highest forms of literature have 
never dealt exclusively, or even chiefly, with ideas that have 
simply the value of happiness. If literature had thus confined 
itself, or if it could become able thus to confine itself, we should 
have to deny that it could be the supreme expression for the 
nobler ideas and feelings of the human soul. We are obliged to 
notice that " our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest 
thought "; just as our greatest musical compositions are probably 
the andantes of the great masters, written in the minor key. 
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Poets and musicians, to use the expression of Shelley, "learn by 
suffering what they teach in song." It is Tennyson's " In Me- 
moriam," or his "Tears, idle Tears," or his "Break, break," 
that shows us the poet at his height of literary excellence. If 
we make a catalogue of the prose and poetical masterpieces of 
the literatures of all times and all peoples, we shall find that the 
larger number fall under the rubric of tragedy. 

A satisfactory discussion of the philosophical basis of literature 
would, therefore, have to tell us why it is that what is, in fact, 
horrible and full of misery and death and even crime, if given its 
fit form of expression in language, constitutes such a large part of 
the world's choicest literature. We cannot, of course, enter in 
detail upon this discussion. But Ruskin had the truth in mind 
when he noted man's unquenchable thirst for, and his undying 
appreciation of that which stimulates and represents the idea of 
"infinity, or the type of the divine incomprehensibility." Power 
that overtops and overshadows all that we can ourselves do ; 
thoughts that are too high for us to grasp, or too suggestively 
broad and dark for us to see through, or that lie too deep for 
human tears to express or to dissolve ; feelings that make 
the heart swell and almost give it wings, or that glow as with in- 
extinguishable fires, or that, by their intensity and nobility, 
sweep before them all merely prudential considerations ; such 
power, striving to body itself in thoughts and feelings that shall be 
somehow a fitting match for it, gives birth to much of the noblest 
kind of literature. Thus literature expresses and appeals to the 
heroic side of man. It comes as the cure of ennui and the wel- 
come substitute for the commonplace in life. Without response 
to it, the soul of man would be ' wooden.' But the passion for 
the Infinite is never dead within the soul of man. It is not those 
who have the places where an exhibition of power can be made, 
to whom alone this passion belongs. It belongs to the deeper 
life of the more commonplace men and women. In his " Essay 
on Pagan and Mediaeval Religious Sentiment," Matthew Arnold 
says of the ' religion of pleasure ': " the very intensity and unre- 
mittingness of its appeal to the senses and understanding, 
end by fatiguing and revolting us" — end by breeding " a desire 
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for clouds, storm, effusion and relief." But the deepest truth 
underneath all this is that the soul of man is made to strug- 
gle admirably and heroically toward the Infinite ; for in the Infi- 
nite is its true home as well as its inspiration and its source. 

That ideas which have the value of force and sublimity — the 
worth which finds its supreme example in the mystery of Infinite 
Being — are the ideas in which the noblest pieces of literature 
originate, is a truth which has its own practical application to 
literary criticism. It is not mere force to the appreciation of 
which the human soul responds in the finest literary form. 
Even in those poems which celebrate the physical energy and 
powers of the morally unworthy man, or of the brute, the spirit- 
ual and ethical considerations are seldom or never wanting. 
This is true of what men really admire in the gladiator or mata- 
dor. Genuine human force is personal ; and all human courage 
has a certain admirable ethical quality. We may well sympa- 
thize, therefore, with those writers — like Rudyard Kipling, for 
example — whose special skill consists in the artistic picturing of 
all manner of revolt against the effeminacy and luxury of much 
of modern life. But, on the other hand, these writers are them- 
selves in no small danger of overdoing this extreme specializing 
of the value of ideas of the lower forms of force. One of the 
most astonishing things for the mind who has not the philosophical 
insight into its causes, is the deifying of power and the adoration 
of luxury, as these two strangely contrasted mental attitudes 
exist in the mind of the modern man and woman. To have and 
to show admirable force, one need not swagger and swear ; and 
there is probably as large a percentage of true heroes amongst 
college professors as there is amongst cowboys, or even amongst 
the soldiers of the British army in India. 

The very highest literary art unites the appreciation and the 
appropriate expression of ideas of force and sublimity with ideas 
that have the beauty and pleasure of a cultivated aesthetic form. 
Matthew Arnold tells us that " Heine had in him both the spirit 
of Greece and the spirit of Judaea ; both these spirits reach the in- 
finite, which is the true goal of all poetry and all art." But how 
does Heine show the ' spirit of Judaea '? " By his intensity, 
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by his unattainableness, by his longing which cannot be uttered. 
It is Browning, however, who, more than any other produeer of 
modern Euglish literature, is under the perhaps too unrestrained 
influence of the ideas that have the value of power and sublimity 
— the worth that borrows freely from the Infinite. He can, in- 
deed, sing sweet songs of " Spring in England "; and who, more 
than he, has made vivid and sensuously impressive the love that 
is between man and woman ? But, after all, to quote from one 
of his non-appreciative critics : " Not for Browning the beauty 
of repose." In his poety, "love symbolizes and arouses that 
thirst for the Infinite which is the primary need of humanity." 

For this reason there are some passages in Browning which 
would hold together the awe-inspiring ideas of Infinite power and 
sublimity and ' the joy of elevated thoughts,' as few other poets, 
of any people or time, have ever done. And it is noteworthy 
that the finest example of such juncture of exhaustive force, sub- 
lime ideas, and boundless joy, is represented by the poet as be- 
longing to the spirit of God himself. 

I refer to certain passages in those glorious closing pages of 
Paracelsus. Here Browning makes his hero tell us : 

. . . "What God is, what we are, 

What life is— how God tastes an infinite joy, 

In infinite ways — one everlasting bliss, 

From whom all being emanates, all power proceeds." 

For when 

" The centre-fire heaves underneath the earth, 
And the earth changes like a human face ; 
The molten ore bursts up among the rocks, 
Winds into the stone's heart, outbranches bright 
In hidden mines, spots barren river-beds, 
Crumbles into fine sand where sunbeam's bask — 
God joys therein. The wroth sea's waves are edged 
With foam, white as the bitten lip of hate, 
When, in the solitary waste, strange groups 
Of young volcanos come up, cyclops-like, 
Staring together with their eyes on flame — 
God tastes a pleasure in their uncouth pride." 

The third kind of ideas which inspire, and find expression in 
and make an appeal to, the most cultivated literary activity of man 
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are the ideas which have the value of moral excellence. By this 
statement it is not meant to identify the mission of literature with 
that of the prophet or the preacher ; nor to affirm that righteous- 
ness of intention is enough to justify a man in claiming a favor- 
able verdict for his literary product ; nor to claim that the man of 
doubtful or bad moral character cannot produce aesthetically fine 
work in literature ; nor to exalt the science of ethics to the 
place of supreme judge concerning the standard to which what is 
highest and best in literature must conform. Yet there is truth 
of experience and of history in each one of these extreme state- 
ments. For ideas that have the value of happiness and the value 
of sublimity cannot be wholly divorced from ideas that have the 
value of moral excellence ; although — as I have said already — 
the three kinds of value are not the same. Moreover, the aesthet- 
ical quality which belongs to the manner of using words, is very 
closely allied to certain ethical conceptions. Beauty and good- 
ness have not few or unimportant characteristics in common ; and 
to speak of manners and morals, as somehow allied, is not a 
senseless alliterative jingle. Still further, the soul that is mark- 
edly defective in the fundamental moral ideas and feelings of his 
race, and of the best of his own time, is forever cut off from the 
possibility of the noblest performances in literature. And if the 
current dilettante aesthetics once gets caught in the robust clasps 
of long established ethical convictions, there is little doubt as to 
which of the two will be thrown to the ground and trampled 
under foot of men. I protest that there has already been far too 
much of literary wares produced, whose unsound substance has 
been thinly varnished over by efforts at a pleasing literary style. 
And I make my protest here quite as much in the interest of 
good literature as of good morals. For just as long as man is 
man, and the more powerfully and the higher man climbs toward 
the divine ideal, the exhibition of what is ethically fine and high 
will be the motif of the masterpieces of literary work. 

The world has aged with much experience since Aristotle 
wrote : " He should have been well-trained in his habits who is 
to study aright things beautiful and just, and in short all moral 
subjects." But the conjunction which the great mind made be- 
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tween to xakov and to dyadou is not wholly dissolved as yet. 
Why did Heine fall short of the highest and even of the higher ? 
Why, Byron, too ? "A half-result," says Arnold, " for want of 
moral balance, of nobleness of soul and character." And Jou- 
bert says of Rousseau that he " imparted bowels of feeling to the 
words he used " (donna des entrailles a totes les mots) ; but it was, 
often all mere fine sentiment, " life without actions . . . do- 
nothingness setting up for a virtue." The critic, whom I have 
already quoted several times approvingly, is true to human ex- 
perience and to insight into the truths of philosophy when he as- 
sures us that the highest art cannot spring from characters which 
are not ' in the grand style.' It was the consciousness of the 
higher mission of poetry which made Browning write of himself : 

" While awkwardly enough your Moses smites 
The rock, though he forego the Promised Land 
Thereby, have Satan claim his carcass, and 
Figure as Metaphysic Poet." 

No wonder, then, that the great masterpieces of literature are 
so few, and are treasured as so priceless by the most cultured judg- 
ment and feeling of the ages. For they come nearer than do any 
other form of human expression to setting forth these three kinds 
of the ideas of value, in that language which the heart has made 
bright and warm with noble feeling, and which brightens and warms 
the hearts of all those who receive this language in an appreciative 
way. For, as I close by reminding you again, the philosophical 
basis of literature is laid in all that is most human and yet divine 
within the soul and the life of man. Its means of expression is 
the wonderful human achievement of language. Its form is ac- 
cording to the unchanging yet various aspects of the spirit's 
ideal life. Its substance is the ideas that have value — the value 
of happiness, the value of force and sublimity, the value of 
moral excellence. And thus its mission is defined. For the 
highest literature appears as stretching out its hands in behalf of 
struggling and suffering humanity ; and in its heart is the appre- 
ciation, the burning passion, the inextinguishable longings, after 
the bank that is across the stream (ripae ulterioris amor). Its 
more exalted vision is of the hither shore of the Ideal, to which 
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sensuous experience and scientific attainments alone can never 
lead mankind. In the culture of the University, literature and 
philosophy assume this leadership toward the Ideal, and in it 
they join fraternal hands. 

George Trumbull Ladd. 
Yale University. 



